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THE MIDDLE 8A3 T 


=HE League Council has just circu- 
lated a communication from the Brit- 

ish Labour government which marks a 
new stage in the development of the man- 
date system. It is a brief announcement 
that His Majesty’s government propose, 
in accordance with Article 3 of the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty of January 13, 1926, “to 
recommend Iraq for admission to mem- 
bership of the League of Nations in 1932.” 


Premier Baldwin’s government spent 
the greater part of 1927 and 1928 in an 
attempt to force upon the Iraq govern- 
ment certain unwelcome conditions in re- 
turn for a promise to support Iraq’s can- 
didature for League membership.* The 
MacDonald government has now made the 
promise unconditionally, the announce- 
ment being greeted with genuine pleasure 
by Iraqi nationalists. 

Before any mandated territory is 
granted actual independence, however, the 
League Council must agree that it has 
reached a stage of development which en- 
ables it to stand alone “‘under the strenu- 
ous conditions of the modern world.” It 
is worthy of remark that on November 8 
the Permanent Mandates Commission dis- 
cussed the British proposal without any 
apparent enthusiasm. Five days later the 
Prime Minister of Iraq committed suicide, 
stating in a farewell letter to his son that 
the people of Iraq are still too weak to 
deserve independence. The pressure un- 
der which the late Prime Minister ended 
his life indicates both the strength of the 
Iraqi independence movement and the 
reality of the internal and external dan- 
gers which would inevitably face a free 
Iraq. 

Afghanistan 


The recent victories of Nadir Khan, the 
new ruler of Afghanistan, have put an 


*News Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 20, March 22, 1929. 


end to civil war in that turbulent coun- 
try. Speculation is now rife, however, 
as to the attitude the present govern- 
ment will adopt toward Afghanistan’s 
Soviet neighbors in the north and toward 
the British rulers of India in the south. 
Nadir Khan, cousin of ex-King Amanul- 
lah, has announced that his policy will 
be neither “pro-Russian” nor “pro-Brit- 
ish,” but essentially “pro-Afghan.” In 
a section of the world where rivalry 
between Great Britain and Russia is as 
keen as it is in Afghanistan, however, it 
is easier to issue such a declaration of 
impartiality than to abide by it. 

Russia was the first to perform an act 
of courtesy toward Nadir Khan’s new 
government. It was on October 6 that 
Nadir Khan entered the Afghan capital 
and on October 17 that he was proclaimed 
Shah. Two days later his government 
received official recognition from Moscow, 
whither the new ruler has sent his own 
brother to act as diplomatic representa- 
tive of Afghanistan. A friendly message 
from Mr. Arthur Henderson, the British 
Foreign Minister, reached Kabul on Octo- 
ber 23, but formal recognition of the new 
government on behalf of Great Britain 
and the Dominions did not come until 
November 15. 

It is clear that both the British and the 
Russian governments are gratified at the 
overthrow of the usurper, Habibullah 
Khan, whose ten-month reign from Jan- 
uary to October was a continuous orgy of 
violence. Complete pacification of the 
tribes, who obtained new supplies of arms 
and ammunition during the recent dis- 
turbances, is a difficult task which still 
lies ahead of Nadir Khan. It is in this 
sphere that both Great Britain and Rus- 
sia will doubtless attempt to make them- 
selves indispensable to him. 

E. P. M. 


The Saar Conversations 


HE Franco-German Saar negotiations 

which started in Paris on November 
21 are a hopeful indication of rapproche- 
ment between the two countries. They 
are the direct result of an exchange of 
notes on August 30, 1929 between Briand 
and Stresemann at The Hague, in which 
the two statesmen agreed that the Saar 
should be discussed shortly at Paris. The 
settlement of the problem thus became a 
strictly Franco-German affair, although 
it will have to be approved finally by the 
League of Nations, which, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, is the trustee for 
the government of the territory. The im- 
portance of the present negotiations lies 
not only in the possible healing of one of 
the worst sore spots of Europe but in 
the fact that they constitute a move to- 
wards peaceful revision of the sacrosanct 
Peace Treaty. Although originally ar- 
ranged by Briand’s more liberal govern- 
ment, the conference is being carried on 
by the conservative Ministry of M. Tar- 
dieu. Furthermore, the French delegation 
is backed by the Chamber, which on No- 
vember 21, by a majority of 93, supported 
a government motion to postpone an in- 
terpellation on the reasons for holding 
the Saar conversations at this time. 


According to the Versailles Treaty, the 
French have “full and absolute” owner- 
ship of the rich Saar coal mines until 
1935. In that year a plebiscite is to de- 
termine whether the Saar people wish to 
be annexed to France, to return to Ger- 
many, or to remain as at present under 
a Governing Commission appointed by the 
League Council and responsible to it. 


The Saar is in the French customs 
area. During the first years after the 
Armistice, French influence on the Gov- 
erning Commission was predominant and 
the policy of France seemed aimed at 
consolidating her position in order that 
the 1935 plebiscite might result in her 
favor. Considering that at least 90 per 
cent of the Saar people are German, this 
French policy was extremely unpopular in 
the Basin. Since Locarno, France seems 
to have placed her hopes on a continuation 
of the present régime as the result of the 
plebiscite. The French press has for 
some time been full of articles demanding 
that the right of self-determination of the 
Saar people be protected and that they be 
allowed to express their preference in 
1935 instead of having their fate deter- 
mined for them by direct Franco-German 
negotiations. 


Page Two 


M. Briand views the Saar in its relation 
to the larger question of liquidation of the 
war, and moreover seems to realize that 
a plebiscite would result in at least a 90 
per cent vote for re-union with Germany. 
The present negotiations have started in 
a most conciliatory atmosphere. It may 
be a difficult task to arrange for safe- 
guarding the interests of French indus- 
trialists, for the continuation of the vital 
union of the neighboring Lorraine iron 
with the Saar coal, and to determine the 
amount which Germany must pay to buy 
back the mines. Nevertheless, the very 
fact that the conversations are proceeding 
—five years before the date set by the 
treaty—augurs well for a peaceful revi- 
sion of the Saar clauses of that treaty. 


M. S. W. 


A History of Nationalism in the East, by Hans 
Kohn, translated by Margaret M. Green. New 
York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1929. 

A comprehensive and serious treatment of the 
subject, including considerable material hitherto 
unavailable in English. 


The Unequal Treaties, by Rodney Gilbert. Lon- 

don, John Murray, 1929. 

A well-informed survey supporting the thesis 
that foreign rights and interests in China can 
only be secured by continuing the present treaty 
arrangements. 


Making A New China, by No Yong Park. Bos- 
ton, The Stratford Company, 1929. 
A popular account, not wholly free from error, 
of the changes occurring in present-day China. 


The Recovery of Germany, by James W. Angell. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. 
An excellent study of the remarkable economic 
recovery of the Reich, invaluable for prospective 
investors in German securities. 


The New German Republic, by Elmer Luehr. 
New York, Minton, Balch, 1929. 
A detailed account of Germany since the Arm- 
istice, stressing the political side of the picture. 


Where the East Begins, by Hamilton Fish Arm 
strong. New York, Harper Brothers, 1929. 
An estimate of the present position of the 

Balkan States after ten years of peace. It in- 

cludes studies of Jugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 

Albania and Rumania. 


Soviet Rule in Russia, by Walter Russell Batsell. 
New York, the Macmillan Company, 1929. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Bureau of In 
ternational Research, Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. 

A well documented study of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Palestine Today and Tomorrow: A Gentile’s Sur- 
vey of Zionism, by John Haynes Holmes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

The record of a well-known New Yorker’s 
study of Zionist colonization methods in Pales- 
tine, together with a sympathetic evaluation of 
Zionist aims. 


The Arab’s Place in the Sun, by Richard Coke. 
London, Thornton Butterworth Company, 1929. 
A general account of nationalism among the 

Arabic-speaking peoples of North Africa and the 

Near East from early times to the present. 
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